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Blessed Pius X 


BLESSED PIUS X, Supreme Pontiff, was born Giuseppe Melchior Sarto, son of Gio- 


vanni Battista Sarto and Margherita Sanson, on June 2, 1835, at Riese in the 
Diocese of Treviso in Italy. He was ordained priest in 1858, consecrated Bishop of 
Mantova in 1884, named Patriarch of Venice and Cardinal in 1893, elected Pope 
on August 4, 1903, and crowned on the ninth of that same month in the Basilica of 
St. Peter. More afflicted by sorrow than by age he died August 20, 1914, at the 
beginning of World War I. 


His life was entirely spent for God and God's glory, for the salyation of souls, for the 
integrity of the faith, and for the decorum and liberty of the Church. A provident 
pastor, prudent and strong, he proposed “to re-estabish all things in Christ” (Eph. |, 
10). To this end, he provided for the catechetical instruction of children and adults; 
admitted younger children to First Holy Communion; fostered frequent Communion; 
ordered the compilation of the Code of Canon Law; promoted biblical studies, the 
methods of teachings of St: Thomas Aquinas in philosophy and theology, sacred music 
according to the principles of St. Gregory the Great; established rules for sacred elo- 
quence; strenuously defended purity of doctrine against heresy and error; and ex- 
tended every effort to advance the clergy in virtue, discipline and learning. 


“And as the sun when it shineth, so did he shine in the temple of God” (Ecclus. L, 7). 
On June 3, 1951, Pius X was beatified by His Holiness Pope Pius Xil. 
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66 ATCH AND PRAY” was the key phrase 
at the 36th Annual Convention of the Cath- 
olic Hospital Association which, together 

with allied meetings, took place in Philadelphia, May 


31-June 5. Several thousand priests, 
Catholic Hospital Sisters and Brothers attending this 
Association most important annual event in the 
Studies Needs Catholic hospital field were urged 
to pray for peace—but to prepare 
their institutions for the potential catastrophe of war. 


The delegates of more than 1400 institutions in this 
country and Canada assembled in Convention Hall to 
hear nationally known speakers explore the implica- 
tions of the present emergency and possible atomic 
attack as they affect hospitals. Among the main points 
discussed by the speakers were: 


1. Catholic hospitals should take the leadership in 
civilian defense preparation. 

2. Shortages of doctors and nurses are likely to 
mount with the growing demands of the Armed Forces. 
By 1954, there may be a shortage of doctors amount- 
ing to 20,000, and a much higher figure for nurses. 

3. The Federal government is taking steps to assure 
adequate supplies and equipment for hospitals. 


In contrast to the grim picture of atomic warfare, 
Monsignor Paul Tanner, assistant general secretary 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, indi- 
cated in his talk on “Marshalling Spiritual Resources” 
that even today, spiritual preparedness is receiving at- 
tention in thousands of churches, schools, and homes 
all over the country. Ultimately, Monsignor Tanner 
said, the ability to cope spiritually with a disaster of 
war is an individual matter. “The marshalling of our 
spiritual resources in the wider sense of the prepara- 
tion of a generation of spiritually literate and mature 
people is the day-to-day task of the Church. The 
homely and simple techniques of study, prayers, prac- 
tice of the virtues, the use of the sacraments, and the 
whole arsenal of Christian doctrine and practice con- 
stitute the techniques of that task.” 
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This positive note of assurance was also found in 
the remarks of other speakers. Rt. Rev. Benjamin J. 
Cletus, chancellor of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, 
said that Catholic hospitals _ meet this emergency 
as they have others in the t. “Today, as ever,” the 
speaker said, “we are bound not only by the obliga- 
tion of patriotism, but also by that greater command: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ for God's 
sake. Today's emergency is, in a word, a modern 
challenge to our love of God.” 


Various hospital problems were touched upon by 
the speakers. Most Rev. William A. O'Connor, Bishop 
of Springfield in Illinois and episcopal chairman of 
the Association’s Administrative Board, two 
problems for the attention of the Catholic hospitals— 
the problem of the cost of hospital care to the patient, 
and “the predominance of the religious spirit in our 
hospitals so that the influence of Christ is really 
brought to bear on the patients.” Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
J. Healy, diocesan director, Little Rock, and incoming 
president of the Association em the continu- 
ing need for more specialized facilities in the Catholic 
field, such as hospitals for chronic and psychiatric 
patients. 


Of special interest was the final meeting, devoted 
to the topic “Increasing Religious Personnel in Cath- 
olic Hospitals through Vocations.” At this session, 
which was under the chairmanship of Rev. Richard 
Rooney, S.J., of The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, religious 
heard recommendations and su; on this im- 
portant is 9 ic from the standpoint of a Sister, a student 


nurse, and a graduate nurse. 


The convention actually comprised a total of 26 
meetings, some of which prec the annual meet- 
ing proper. The Conference of Bishops’ Representa- 
tives, of which the Rev. Donald A. McGowan, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Health and Hospitals of 
N.C.W.C., is Executive Director, met on June 4. The 
Hospital Chaplains’ Conference had a two-day meet- 
ing, as had the Conference of Catholic Schools of 
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Nursing, which represents some 340 Catholic nursing 
schools in the United States. Institutes for pharma- 
cists, X-ray technicians, and medical technologists also 
took place in conjunction with the convention. 

Five or six sessions concerned with various phases 
of hospital administration took place every day of 
the convention. The topics were, among others, Blue 
Cross, care for alcoholics, auxiliaries, medical social 
service, nursing service, housekeeping, purchasing, 
volunteer service, rehabilitation programs, dietary 
service, public relations and personnel administration. 


N 1926 Pope Pius XI, frequently called the Pope 
of the Missions, issued his famous Encyclical on 
Catholic Missionary work Rerum Ecclesiae. In the 

same year he consecrated in Rome six native Chinese 
priests to the episcopacy: the first in modern times. 
Now, when the Chinese communist gov- 
ernment is carrying on a vicious persecu- 
of the tion against the Church in China, the Holy 
Gospel” Father, Pope Pius XII, has issued a Mis- 

sionary Encyclical entitled Evangelii Prae- 
cones—“Heralds of the Gospel.” 

The Holy Father calls attention to the great prog- 
ress that has been made in mission fields during the 
past twenty-five years. He says: “The Catholic mis- 
sionary movement both in Christian and pagan lands 
has gained such force and momentum and is of such 
proportions as perhaps was never witnessed before 
in the annals of Catholic missions.” He lists statistical 
gains made during the twenty-five years just omnes 
but he also calls attention to the fact that a billion 

ple still wait for the divine message. 

A note of fatherly grief is sounded when the Holy 
Father asks particularly for continued prayers on be- 
half of the suffering Church in China and Korea. 

This encyclical deserves very special study and 
analysis by all religious ‘societies who are sending 
missionaries into foreign fields because the Holy 
Father explicitly sets down “the principles and norms 
that must guide the zeal and activity of Catholic mis- 
sionaries.” 

One is reminded of the Scriptural text “Forget thy 
father and thy father’s house” by these words of the 
encyclical: “He must, therefore, consider the country 
he is going to evangelize as a second fathetland and 
love it with due charity.” And one thinks of St. 
Paul's “All things to all men,” when the Holy Father 
writes about the preparation every missionary should 
have before going into the missionary field—a prep- 
aration too frequently lacking: “Moreover it is neces- 
sary that those who are called to this kind of aposto- 
late should not only get the spiritual training that 
befits ecclesiastical students, before going out on the 
mission field, but should learn in addition those sub- 
jects which will be most useful to them when they 
come to preach the gospel in foreign lands. Hence 
they should be given a sound knowledge of languages, 
especially of those which they will require at some 
future date. Besides, they should be sufficiently in- 
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“Heralds 


structed in the sciences of medicine, agriculture, eth- 
nogtaphy, history, geography, etc.” 

Great stress is laid on the need of developing as 
soon as possible a strong native clergy and hierarchy. 
Lay action in all its forms is encouraged. The need 
of Catholic schooling in all grades and the continuance 
of all works of charity are pointed out. Of particular 
interest is the directive the Holy Father gives regard- 
ing the need for positive action in the field of social 
justice. 

This encyclical will be printed in pamphlet form by 
the Business Office N. C. W. C. and orders may be 
placed now. 


41st annual convention of the Catholic Press 
Association of the United States reflected the 
steady and extensive growth of Catholic jour- 
nalism in this country. The meeting was probably the 
largest and busiest in the history of the organization. 
: Bringing together hundreds of ac- 
pam of credited delegates from all sections 
_— nee of the United States, the three-day 
eee meeting attracted as many, if not more, 
nited States visitors from the New York metro- 
politan area. The program was a compact one, with 
75 scheduled speakers, 30 separate meetings, a Mass 
for deceased members, two receptions, a banquet ses- 
sion and a special luncheon. The agenda was filled 
with interest-gripping topics, and the breadth of sub- 
jects brought out the complexity of the Catholic news- 
paper and magazine field today. Some of the speakers 
were top luminaries in secular journalism, who gave 
the delegates the benefit of their experiences with 
various editorial and business problems. 

A surprise of the convention was the invocation 
which His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York and host to the convention, 
gave at the banquet session. It was a prayer in blank 
verse, invoking Heavenly aid for the “Apostles of the 
Catholic Press.” Beautiful and moving, it is some- 
thing a Catholic editor or business manager might 
frame and hang above his desk, and have recourse 
to, particularly in times of stress. 

Bishop Michael J. Ready of Columbus, episcopal 
chairman of the Press Department, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, drew much applause and re- 
ceived considerable attention in the secular press for 
an address he delivered to a special luncheon meet- 
ing honoring the living past presidents of the C.P.A. 
Bishop Ready revealed that the Tito regime in Yugo- 
slavia has “ignored or rejected” five separate appli- 
cations for the admittance of an N.C.W.C. News 
Service correspondent to that country, and he charged 
that “the communist regime in Belgrade is afraid to 
let in persons who in a responsible, honest way are 
ready to reveal the full truth of persecution among 
its brave and good people.” 

Bishop Ready’s address rallied editors and publish- 
ers “to the service of right through truth.” Noting 
a steady increase in “interpretative” writing by jour- 
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nalists, he warned that “if the analytical device is 
used, as against straight reporting of fact, then it 
must be used with the greatest care and honesty.” 

Taking cognizance of the first report submitted to 
Congress by Secretary of State Dean Acheson on the 
Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance Program, 
Bishop Ready expressed amazement and shock over 
the “naive” and “smug” assertions it contained re- 
garding “religious liberty” in Yugoslavia. Bishop 
Ready said Secretary Acheson's report “shows a pe- 
culiar insensibility to the horrible religious persecu- 
tion in Yugoslavia.” 

F. A. Fink, managing editor of Our Sunday Visitor, 
Huntington, Ind., was reelected president of the 
C.P.A. for another term. 


TWO-DAY inaugural session in Rome during the 

first week in June helped to formally establish 

the International Catholic Migration Commis- 

sion which had been brought into being at the express 

desire of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, in order to 

coordinate world-wide Catholic endeav- 

International ors in the field of migration. With rep- 

Catholic resentatives of ten countries—Argentina, 

Migration Australia, Brazil, Canada, France, Ger- 

Commission many, Great Britain, Netherlands, Italy 

and the United States—named to the 

General Council of the organization, a Governing 

Committee, consisting of three members with James 

J. Norris, European Director of War Relief Services— 

N.C.W.C., as its chairman; J. B. Vincentini of Italy 

and John Schauff of Brazil, was set up to direct ac- 
tivities between meetings. 

The provisional constitution of the International 
Catholic Migration Commission under which it will 
operate sets forth the following aims and purposes 
which describe fully its ultimate objectives: 


1. To work toward a closer coordination of the effort 
of all Catholic activity in the field of emigration, 
immigration, resettlement and services to refugees. 


2. To represent Catholic activities and organizations 
before international organizations and confer- 
ences concerned with surplus populations, refugees 
and migration. 

3. To convoke international conferences of Catholic 
groups to better coordinate and plan services to 
migrants and refugees and to bring about a better 
understanding between countries of emigration 
and countries of immigration. 

4. To stimulate and encourage the formation of 
Catholic activity on behalf of migrants and refu- 
gees in countries where such activity is needed. 

5. To provide technical and advisory assistance to 
interested groups and organizations. 

6. To interpret the needs of migrants and refugees. 

7. To promote international recognition as refugees 
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of all persons lacking the protection of a govern- 
ment. 

8. To work to the end that governments and inter- 
national organizations recognize the right of 
migrants and refugees to adequate spiritual and 
religious care, 

9. To exert every effort to have Catholic principles 
applied in migration policies and in particular the 
protection of family rights. 

In view of the vast surplus population problems 
existing in many quarters of the globe, the creation 
of this commission is a most forward-looking step. 
It re-emphasizes the deep and abiding interest of the 
Church in the homeless and the refugee. 

The Commission will offer a medium through which 
the Catholic agencies of all countries can work to- 
gether to protect the rights of migrants and refugees; 
promote an understanding for their reception in 
countries that can offer them sanctuary and emphasize 
continuously the moral aspects of problems relating 
to their movement and reception. 

War Relief Services of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, which has been engaged in a broad 
program of resettlement and reception of displaced 
persons and expellees will work in close cooperation 
with the newly formed migration commission as it 
has been doing with the Vatican Migration Bureau. 


PEAKING to the gathering on the occasion of the 
S opening of Domus Pacis in Rome as an interna- 
tional center and hostel for Catholic youth, the 
Holy Father pointed to the need of spiritual strength- 


“Since you must live in the world and since 
it is necessary, from time to time, to cleanse 
oneself from worldly dust, nothing is more 
urgent for the very purposes of your social 
endeavors and your religious apostolate than 
frequent inner renewal. . . . 

“Without such a renewal, without such seeking for 
God in the silence of the soul so as to become used 
to having Him as sole motive and final aim of your 
actions, all your strivings would be in vain for your- 
selves, and all your work would be of uncertain, 
limited benefit to others. . . . 

“In this manner alone, apart from the world, yet in 
the midst of the world—without keeping aloof from 
the struggles of life which are becoming increasingly 
arduous and entangling in the field of the Christian 
faith—your contribution to the cause of Jesus Christ 
will not be a sham. Then the Church can glory in 
having in you sturdy — of Christian truth 
and justice, prized helpers of her hierarchy and fertile 
seed of in all fields of society. 

“Being bearers of peace because you are wise pos- 
sessors of peace, you will bear within yourselves the 
proof of that truth and justice which you are called 
upon to uphold.” 
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Handicapped? 
Rehabilitation Can Help You 


“The original and essential purpose of social life is to 
preserve, develop, and perfect the human person...” # 


NCE again the spotlight is on our more than 
O two million disabled fellow-citizens who need 
rehabilitation services in order to work in the 
arsenal of the democratic world—and we need them! 
No community program in which the government is 
participating today is so appealing to persons with 
the ideals of Catholic Action as is vocational rehabili- 
tation. Based on the recognition that even the in- 
dividual with the severest physical handicap can 
achieve a full life, rehabilitation is a constant expres- 
sion in modern terms of the miracles of Christ. Its 
victories are the victories of the individual spirit, 
achieved with the assistance of many community 
groups dedicated to the conviction that we are indeed 
our brothers’ keepers. 

Ironically, our modern program of rehabilitation 
was born of the Nation’s needs in wartime and each 
great advance has come from the pressures of suc- 
cessive wat demands—manpower to produce the 
tools of war and healing and rebuilding of its victims. 

Our first national program emerged from the first 
World War. Many factors may have been respon- 
sible for its establishment. Perhaps it was the fruit 
of decades of devotion to the education of the deaf and 
the blind. Perhaps the mounting incidence of acci- 
dents in our fast developing industries was the 
stimulus—or maybe the faith that handicapped 
workers, properly trained, could make stable workers. 
Or again, the recognition that “the lame, the halt, and 
the blind” are people too and need special service to 
give them an equal chance may have been the chief 
factor. Any or all of these motivations may have op- 
erated to produce the first National Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act of 1920. 

The pattern of this law had been set in the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917 which provided Federal grants 
to States for vocational education in secondary schools. 
Since proponents of rehabilitation placed so much 
store on training of disabled persons for jobs within 
their existing physical capacities, it was natural that 
rehabilitation be made a part of the vocational educa- 
tion program. This was a restricted view of rehabili- 

1The Rights of Man — Broadcast by Pope Pius XII, 
Christmas 1942. 
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Mary E. Switzer, Director 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


tation as we view it today, but the vocational educa- 
tion system was already operating in all 48 States so 
that the new program of vocational rehabilitation 
found an established home everywhere and lost little 
time living and working in it. 

There were other limitations, too. Appropriations 
were small and provided on an irregular basis, the 
Act did not apply to the District of Columbia or to 
the Territories, and no provision was made for the 
mentally handicapped. But this first program pro- 
vided the opportunity to learn by doing, to discover 
the Act’s limitations by being brought up hard 
against them. 

Even with such shortcomings the program was a 
great success and rg ad won new friends and sup- 
porters who strove doggedly through the years with 
some success to extend its scope. The program was 
made permanent in 1935 as part of the health and 
welfare services embraced in the first Social Security 
Act. But the greatest impetus to rehabilitation for 
civilians came during World War II more than two 
decades after the beginning of the program. In 
1943 the grant-in-aid provisions were considerably 
liberalized and the Act was broadened to permit not 
only training of the disabled person for a career 
which his reduced physical capabilities would allow, 
but also medical, surgical and hospital care in order 
to lessen the handicap or, if possible, remove it al- 
together. Significant also was the recognition, for 
the first time, that mental illness should come within 
the purview of rehabilitation, that this handicap can 
be just as disabling—and perhaps as correctible—as 
the loss of an arm or leg or sight or the wasting 
effects of chronic disease. The new Act too made 
special provisions for the blind under which the 
number of rehabilitations of men and women suffer- 
ing from what is one of the severest of all disabilities 
has grown from an average of less than 100 during 
the early years to more than 3,000 last year. Mean- 
while beneu. 2f the program had by this time been 
extended to include Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. 

Under the Barden-LaFollette Act of 1943, rehabili- 
tation has made tremendous strides. In the past 
seven years, the State-Federal partnership has trans- 
formed more than 335,000 disabled men and women 
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and young people of or near working age from a 
status of dependency and despair to the self-respect 
and economic independence that a steady job gives. 
This new grant of authority from Congress has 
meant literally “a new lease on life” to the handi- 
capped of the Nation. 

But we cannot pause long to count our achieve- 
ments; there is too much to do. Throughout the 
States and Territories there are at least 2 million 
young and older adults so handicapped by physical 
or mental disability that they are prevented from 
getting a job that will use their best talents; in many 
cases they are prevented from getting any job at all. 

Each year 250,000 persons are disabled through 
chronic disease, through accidents on the highways, 
at work, or in the home, and through congenital 
causes. This annual increment adds to the backlog 
that we must somehow reduce if we are to meet the 
challenge laid down for us. 

During the last fiscal year, the State-Federal pro- 
gtam rehabilitated nearly 60,000 handicapped per- 
sons, an increase over previous years for the third 
consecutive time. This year, we expect to approach 
70,000 in spite of limited financial resources. But 
at this rate, it is plain that we are not even keeping 
up with the toll of disability. We rehabilitate in one 
year only a fraction of those who are disabled in that 
same year. We are making no inrcad into the back- 
log that has been piling up despite our best efforts. 

Now again we are in a period when the demands 
of war place obligations on and give opportunity to 
our whole potential labor force. Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson has stated that a million and a 
half new workers must be added to the labor force 
by next year. The most stable known pool from 
which to draw these workers is our handicapped 
group. It is a challenge to every community and 
especially to those in critical labor shortage areas to 
mobilize their resources to ensure that every individ- 
ual with a handicap which prevents him from work- 
ing is found, served, and placed in a job. This is 
especially important also in relation to the group of 

ently and totally disabled individuals who 
may be eligible for public assistance under the recent 
amendments to the Social Security Act. It is impera- 
tive that every effort be made to make it possible for 
this group to have the benefits of rehabilitation and 
a job rather than to be a public welfare burden. 

Every State has a vocational rehabilitation agency. 
Many have separate agencies to serve the blind. 
There are 431 individual offices scattered over the 
country through which rehabilitation is accomplished. 

The rehabilitation process itself is simple. First 
there is a medical examination to determine the extent 
of the disability and reveal any hidden disabilities 
there may be. With this as a guide, the counselor 
takes stock of the client’s interests and aptitudes and 
makes a vocational diagnosis. Additional medical, 
surgical, hospital or psychiatric services are furnished 
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whenever needed to remove or reduce the disability, 
including artificial appliances such as limbs, hearing 
aids and trusses. 

Training is a very important service and can be 
given in schools or colleges, by correspondence or 
tutor, or on-the-job. Transportation and maintenance 
can be furnished during the training period. Occv- 
pational tools and equipment and licenses can be 
provided to give the client a fair start on a job care- 
fully selected to come within his capabilities but to 
use his best talents. And before each case is marked 
“closed” in the files of the rehabilitation agency, there 
is a follow-up check to be sure that the new employee 
and the employer are satisfied with the placement. 

Some of these services are provided at no cost to 
the client, but he is expected to pay for others—or 
help pay to the extent of his financial ability. All 
of the services may be provided from public funds 
if the client is not able to defray any of the costs. 
At present we are spending about $30 million a year 
on the program, of which roughly two-thirds is from 
Federal funds and one-third from State funds. 

Every community agency, and especially local bu- 
reaus of Catholic charities, Catholic hospitals and 
parish priests should become familiar with what can 
be done to rehabilitate the handicapped. A number 
of national voluntary organizations have active pro- 
grami—e.g. the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, National Tuberculosis Association, United 
Cerebral Palsy Association and National Epilepsy 
League. 

Modern medicine combined with the spiritual 
forces within individuals has wrought miracles, New 
drugs and the techniques of physical medicine and 
rehabilitation have given new hope to those suffering 
from epilepsy, cerebral palsy, paraplegia, and other 
severe disabilities. New methods of training the 
blitid and new ways of dealing with the deaf and 
hard of hearing have shown that these individuals 
can be prepared to take on many, many tasks in the 
daily life of every community. 

Rehabilitation centers for comprehensive service 
to the severely disabled are the most recent and ex- 
citing developments in the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation. One of these, the Woodrow Wilson Rehabili- 
tation Center at Fishersville, Virginia, where the 
handicapped are not only restored physically but 
given vocational training and all other needed services 
to prepare them for their regained freedom, is an 
example. This center is operated under the State- 
Federal program. Other centers like the Institute 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation under Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, which is associated with New York 
University-Bellevue Hospital, are inspiring demonstra- 
tions of what the combined resources of many people 
and organizations dedicated to this great work can do. 
Not every community can or should have this most 

Turn to page 18 
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The Apostolate of the 
Printed Word: Part III 


HE previous article in this series surveyed the 
problem of selecting from the annual American 
_ Output of some 11,000 titles suitable books 
through the use of competent reviewing periodicals, 
the annual Catholic Booklist and other aids, and of 
providing access to the printed word through Catholic 
Information Centers, parish ae libraries. Be- 
cause financial and personnel difficulties in most pat- 
ishes render almost impossible the establishment of 
an adequate parish library, the suggestion was offered 
that the resources of public libraries be utilized more 
widely in order to inform Catholics in matters of 
political citizenship as well as those pertaining to the 
city of God. Specifically, the cooperation between 
the parishes of a city and the public library system 
might be achieved in the beginning through the prep- 
aration of a basic list of “Books of Interest to Catholic 
Readers in the (X) Public Library” to which annual 
supplements could be made. Usually, such lists would 
be distributed at the expense of the parishes and local 
Catholic groups. Such basic lists and supplements 
would furnish the parochial clergy with suitable titles 
that could be further promoted through the parish 
bulletin and would also be a source to which adult 
Catholics would logically turn. Rural parishes and 
those in small towns where public library facilities 
are often weak might revert to the extension services 
of state libraries. Wherever units of the Catholic 
Library Association exist, their members would serve 
as logical participants in the compilation of lists and 
supplements and in selection of titles for parish 
bulletins. The list of C. L. A. units will be found in 
the annual handbook of the Association. 


Though the resources of municipal libraries are 
often excellent yet there is always the need of a per- 
sonal home collection. The first choice will be some 
systematic exposition of dogma; for the average ado- 
lescent and adult there is nothing better than A Cate- 
chism of Christian Doctrine, No. 3, a revised edition 
of the Baltimore Catechism. The doctrinal sections 
on the creed, the commandments, sacraments and 
prayer are linked to their Scriptural origins; in addi- 
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tion there are given the common prayers, reasons 
“Why I Am a Catholic,” the texts of decrees on 
catechetics, and an elaborate index. Further guidance 
in the choice of dogmatic titles, for personal use or 
recommendation to prospective converts, will be found 
in the 1951 National Catholic Almanac, page 497. 


Into this Almanac, which one might well call a one- 
volume Catholic library, Lave gone forty-five years of 
experience. Its concise presentation of facts, its inclu- 
sion of texts of notable papal and other pronounce- 
ments, e.g., the 1950 American Bishops’ Pastoral on 
“The Child,” its survey of Catholic events, a diction- 
ary of Catholic terms, and other features, such as a 
survey of the U. S. Government, the United Nations, 
etc., make this a basic tool. 


Then, consideration might be given to a few vol- 
umes of spiritual reading. First would come the Bible, 
preferably in the three-volume modern translation of 
Monsignor Knox. For an inexpensive one-volume 
start one would choose the Confraternity edition of 
the New Testament. The Imitation of Christ might 
be next; a very modern title with great family appeal 
is Joseph Breig's “God in Our House.” The Catholic 
Booklists will furnish further suggestions in this as 
in other fields. 


With the rise in popularity of planned reading some 
might well consider using the titles in Frank Sheed’s 
Ground Plan for Catholic Reading as the basis of 
the adult section of the home library. For those inter- 
ested in secular programs as well, the best approach 
is through the three volume (with a fourth to follow 
in 1952) set entitled The Great Books: a Christian 
Appraisal, edited by the Rev. Harold Gardiner, S.J. 
This will serve not only as an excellent introduction 
to the Chicago program but also as an antidote for 
those of the “great books” on the Index or those which 
contain objectionable sections. 


The interests and needs of children often supply 
the immediate motivation in developing the home 
library. Usually the children’s section develops around 
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some encylopedias, particularly since these are sold 
by door-to-door salesmen. Sets sold by this method 
of individual canvassing are commonly referred to as 
“subscription sets.” One must be watchful about 
“high-pressure” methods in this area of book pur- 
chase. In order to aid prospective purchasers the 
American Library Association has been issuing for 
several decades a periodical entitled the Subscription 
Books Bulletin, available at all public libraries, in 
which appraisals of encyclopedias, dictionaries and 
other “subscription” sets appear. Although the view- 
point in reviewing is not a religious one, the evalua- 
tions based on accuracy of data, style of writing, 
choice of illustrations, and other criteria are invariably 
worthwhile. The Catholic Library World sometimes 
supplies reviews of this type of work also. Two out- 
standing sets for the use of children and adolescents 
are Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia and the World 
Book. Childcraft is another set of values, combining 
stories, poems, etc., for reading to or by children with 
volumes of guidance to parents and teachers. In the 
selection of individual classics and other titles Kiely's 
New Worlds to Live and Kircher’s Character Forma- 
tion Through Biography will supply worthwhile anno- 
tations on a thousand or more works. Again the 
Catholic Booklists furnish excellent supplements. 


Among the adult encyclopedias, again sold on 
“subscription” basis, the Americana Encyclopedia, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and the new Collier's Ency- 
clopedia (for which the Rev. Robert Gannon, S.J., 
has edited the Catholic articles) are among the best. 
For a one-volume compendium the revised Columbia 
Encyclopedia is best. In the religious field the New 
Catholic Dictionary is a fairly recent condensation 
(and partial revision) of the older Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. At present loose-leaf supplements are being 
issued to bring the latter up to date. 


Some home libraries are being built today on the 
haphazard selections of monthly book clubs. Apart 
from the fact that such a library will hardly be a 
systematic collection, since choices are those of popu- 
lar, current publications, there is the further factor 
that many selections are made of books with partially 
or totally objectionable content, as Jones’ From Here 
to Eternity. Those who wish to take advantage of 
the economies offered by book clubs (or to “keep 
up with the Joneses”) should defer their choices until 
reviews have appeared in periodicals which devote 
particular attention to club choices, e.g., Best Sellers, 
published semi-monthly at the University of Scranton. 
With the past two months Best Sellers has added a 
new section devoted to reviews of pocket-size paper- 
cover reprints to aid those who purchase from drug- 
store or newsstand outlets. 


The use of books as gifts has not been developed 
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as widely as possible. Children are constantly going 
to birthday or other parties for which a suitable book 
would constitute a more lasting and valuable gift than 
balls, candy or comics. The same is true of adult 
occasions. Recently, at a wedding reception, a copy 
of Knox's New Testament was noted as a conspicuous 
exception among the piles of silver, linen, and elec- 
trical appliances. As an outgrowth of Catholic Book 
Week programs, fortunately, many schools are de- 
veloping the idea that books make ideal gifts. 


There is a time when the gift of a book, a periodi- 
cal or a set of pamphlets will have particular value 
and that is when one visits the sick for whom time 
passes slowly and whose condition makes them most 
receptive to titles of inspiration such as those showing 
the value of suffering. In some cities members of 
the Hospital Section of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion report great success in the dissemination of pam- 
phlets among patients since these titles are brief, 
inexpensive, written in spirited fashion and readily 
available through pamphlet racks in hospital corridors 
or in churches. A glance through the Index to Catholic 
Pamphlets will demonstrate the wide range of sub- 
jects available. Incidentally, the development of 
patients’ libraries in hospitals is just beginning; again 
this is an area where local groups of Catholic women 
could perform pioneer work. 


These articles have emphasized the part that parish 
organizations and individuals might take in this apos- 
tolate. It has not been possible to give proper atten- 
tion to the part played by authors and publishers but, 
at least, one must state that both these groups have 
made (and still make) great contributions to the de- 
velopment of Catholic literature and its dissemination 
at prices comparable to those of secular works. This 
deserves reiteration since the old canard about “ex- 
pensive Catholic books” is still in circulation. Rather 
would those who have studied the current economics 
of book publishing express wonder that Catholic titles, 
issued in small editions, are able to meet competition. 
And, curiously, much of this type of criticism of high 
prices comes from those who benefit by discounts, 
originally granted with charitable motives and now 
continued at a definite disadvantage to most dealers 
who, today, often look upon book business as a 
“loss leader.” 


This concludes the three-part series on “the apos- 
tolate of the printed word.” Great strides have been 
made in the past decades through the development 
of professional groups of teachers and librarians but 
the work will never succeed in its entirety without 
“auxiliary” aid which the members of the constituent 
groups in the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
can supply. 

(P. S, The names of publishers and prices have been omitted 


from all references above. A self. stamped envelope 
to the author will bring this data.) 
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Marriage Counseling 
The Basis of Parent Education 


N THE Diocese of Buffalo, the parent-educator 
program under the direction of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Leo R. Smith, chancellor of the diocese, has been 

operatirig for many years with phenomenal success. 
However, in spite of its success, the members of this 
committee, known as the Bishop's Committee for 
Christian Home and Family, have felt for quite some 
time the need of something more. It was found that 
in many homes, parent education came too late. After 
all, parents can hardly teach their little ones virtues 
which they themselves do not possess. Words can 
never take the place of good example. With this 
thought in mind the committee resolved to extend 
itself and to form a new committee that would reach 
future parents a few weeks after they had taken their 
vows before the altar of God. This new committee 
is known as “The Marriage Counseling Committee.” 

The new committee, with the blessing and encour- 
agement of the Most Reverend John F. O'Hara, C.S.C., 
ordinary of the diocese, started after the manner of 
a discussion club on the problems of marriage. After 
screening many potential candidates a group of eight 
married couples were brought together to discuss the 
needs and the problems of young married people. In 
selecting these couples, care was taken to choose only 
those who were married less than ten years so that 
they would still have the problems of newlyweds fresh 
in their minds. Care was also taken to get a cross sec- 
tion of the diocese. Thus, individuals were chosen 
from different walks of life and with different nation- 
ality backgrounds. In order to have rural as well as 
urban life represented the couples were selected from 
different sections in and near the metropolitan city of 
the diocese. All the couples chosen were exemplary 
couples who themselves are enjoying marriage happi- 
ness, for it is the purpose of the committee not only 
to save broken marriages but especially to make good 
marriages better. 

The first few meetings of the committee were de- 
voted to an over-all discussion of the problems of 
modern marriage, and an attempt was made to cata- 
logue the happiness and problems occurring most fre- 
quently in the first few years of married life. Over 
and above these discussions on the problems known 
from personal experiences, the committee also engaged 
in scientific research work. The sociology department 
of D’ Youville College offered an unending supply 
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of reference material. The moderator of the commit- 
tee divided the membership into 5 groups and as- 
signed a group to do research work in each of the 
following phases of marriage—the psychological, the 
biological, the economical, the social and the religious. 
After more than a year of research and discussion, 
the committee began to compile their findings into 
a series of six four-page pamphlets. These leaflets 
were written under the guidance of the chancellor of 
the diocese, and the reverend moderator. The series 
was named, “From This Day Forward,” the title being 
taken from the ritual for marriage. After the pam- 
phlets were drawn up, they were printed in large type 
with a somewhat humorous picture caption at the 
head of each paragraph, in order to make the pam- 
phlets attractive as well as interesting reading. Next 
came the task of distributing the pamphlets to the 
hundreds of couples who are married each year in the 
eight counties of the Buffalo Diocese. The distribu- 
tion is arranged in the following way. Each month 
the pastors of the diocese send to the chancery office 
the names and addresses of all the couples married in 
their parishes during the month. In this way the mail- 
ing list is compiled and immediately the committee 
begins its work of sending its first pamphlet to the 
newlyweds. Two months later the same couple re- 
ceives the second pamphlet, and so on, until the series 
of six is completed. 


With the first pamphlet, a letter of introduction is 
sent. This letter explains the — of the commit- 
tee and invites the young married couple to save the 
pamphlets so that they will be able to refer to them 
from time to time. They are informed that this will 
be like a little retreat in their own homes and they 
are reminded that this certainly is a very small price 
to pay for marriage bliss and happiness. In the case 
of mixed marriages, two letters are sent—a special 
letter is sent to the Catholic party and a special letter 
to the non-Catholic party. In these letters it is men- 
tioned that the pamphlets are not only intended for 
those marriages where both parties are Catholic, they 
are intended for mixed marriages as well. The Cath- 
olic party is then exhorted to teach by good example 
and real Christian living. The non-Catholic party of 
the marriage is also encouraged to read the pamphlets. 
It is also made clear in these letters that the Church 
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is interested in this marriage and wants to see the 
ies make a success of the marriage. 

In the first pamphlet, the newlyweds are invited 
into the great family of married couples of the Diocese 
of Buffalo and they are urged to work for the great 
ideal of a holy and successful marriage. They are re- 
minded that marriage is a matter of give and take and 
that each must be willing to sacrifice. Then is given 
some advice on what to do when the first quarrel 
occurs. Listed next are the obligations of husbands 
and wives together, then the obligations of the hus- 
hand and the obligations of the wife. These obliga- 
tions are suggested as points for an occasional exam- 
ination of conscience. 

Marriage and money is the title of the opening para- 
gtaph of the second pamphlet. The question of work- 
ing wives is taken up and the family conference is 
suggested as a way for settling difficulties, planning 
a budget, and so forth. The graces of the sacrament 
of Matrimony are considered at great length and the 
pamphlet closes with a chapter explaining the sacred- 
ness and the beauty of sex in marriage. 

In the third pamphlet, little tips are given on how 
to keep the fires of love burning. Wives are reminded 
that they have competition and the couple are urged 
to grow in emotional maturity. Then it is explained 
that successful marriages come from doing things 
together. 

The Catholic home is the opening thought expressed 
in the fourth pamphlet. Practical tips are given for the 
shopper and suggestions are made to help the food 
budget. The problem arising from quarrels and the 
attitude one should have toward work are next con- 
sidered at some length. The pamphlet closes with the 
in-law problem. 

Pamphlet No. 5 stresses the importance of prayer. 
The joy of being part of a community is explained. 
This pamphlet closes with a chapter on the job of the 
“wife,” in building a successful marriage. 

You must have fun is the opening thought for pam- 
phlet No. 6. This pamphlet explains the job of the 
“husband” in building a successful marriage. Parish 
life is considered at great length. Children make the 
home is the title of the closing paragraph in the set 
of pamphlets. 

In the third pamphlet that is sent out, there is con- 
tained an open letter to the newlyweds. In this brief 
letter, the married couples are informed of still an- 
other service that the committee has to offer. If some 
personal problem has been overlooked up to this point, 
the couples are invited to refer their difficulties to the 
committee. They are further informed that if the 
problem is of a personal nature, it will be referred 
directly to the moderator and will be held in strict 
confidence. In the last pamphlet the married couples 
are again re ninded of the opportunity they have to 
refer any personal problems to the committee. 

The committee that wrote the pamphlets is still 
active and meets regularly once a month with the 
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moderator to discuss the various cases that have come 
in during the month. ee 
fictitious names) and practical solutions are offered 
to the inquiring party. Notes are kept so that the com- 
mittee may profit by these experiences. It is the inten- 
tion of the committee to keep these pamphlets timely 
and to rewrite and re-arrange the phlets as ex- 
perience is gained and as times and conditions war- 
rant a revision of the work. Over and above this work, 
the committee is also willing to help promote wherever 
possible the idea of happy and holy matriage. During 
Lent this past year a seminar was held each Wednes- 
day evening and the various couples of the committee 
took their turn to discuss the problems of marriage 
with the seniors of D’Youville College, Buffalo's col- 
lege for women. Members of the committee also spoke 
before parish and diocesan organizations. Some were 
called upon to speak about marriage, for vocation days 
held in the diocesan high schools. 

It might be asked, “What does this committee 
to accomplish?” Certainly it does not intend to 
velop into a scientific clinic for all the problems of 
marriage. Nor on the other hand does the committee 
intend to take marriage counseling away from the in- 
dividual parish. The committee merely intends to act 
as a balance in these unsteady days when so much 
false doctrine in regard to marriage is being propa- 
gated by radio, newspaper, magazines, movies, and 
the like. They believe that their pamphlets come as 
a great consolation to the young married couples who 
are made to feel that they are not left alone to work 
out their problems, but that they have at their service 
other couples who have won happiness in marriage. 

It is the opinion of the moderator of this committee 
that the great need of our day is an asceticism for the 
married laity. The wave of materialism must be met 
with a stronger wave of spirituality or our young mar- 
ried couples are doomed to be carried along with this 
tide of Godless philosophy. We need more literature, 
we need more evident guide-posts, we need more 
ascetical theology for those who are to propagate 
the human race and form the society of tomorrow. 
The Marriage Counseling Committee of the Buffalo 
Diocese is trying to accomplish this great and lofty 
purpose. 
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CITIZENSHIP—YOUR TASK AND MINE 
EILEEN B. TRAZNIK 


HE citizen's job today is the most important job 

in this great republic. . . . The job of being 

an American citizen keeps growing more dif- 
ficult and more important every day. ... As the 
problems before our country become more compli- 
cated and more dangerous, citizens must give greater 
attention to their job of making the basic’ decisions. 
... There is less margin for error than there used to 
be, making these decisions. Wrong decisions in this 
day and age may wreck the country—wreck it for all 
time. 

These were some of the opening remarks of the 
President of the United States as he welcomed the 
delegates to the Sixth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship, held this year from May 16 to 20 in our Nation’s 
Capital City, the “city that belongs to every Ameri- 
can. 

Under the co-sponsorship of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the U.S. Department of Justice, 
the 1951 Conference took as theme the timely subject 
“Freedom in One World, Today and Tomorrow.” 
This was divided into three discussion topics: “Free- 
dom and Citizenship Activities,” “A Citizen's Respon- 
sibility for Freedom at Home,” and “A Citizen's Re- 
sponsibility for Freedom Abroad.” 

The 1200 delegates (the largest conference on 
citizenship to date,) representing 600 public and 
private organizations and agencies, were asked to take 
an active part in this year’s Conference. Emphasis 
was placed on the work group discussions, assignments 
to which were made with a view to represent all the 
varied interests. In these 22 work groups each dele- 
gate took the directives cited in the general sessions 
and voiced his opinion, or what his organization had 
been doing along similar lines, and how much more 
could be done under the discussion topics of the Con- 
ference. 

As one work group stated: “Having our hearts in 
the right place isn’t going to be enough; high sound- 
ing words spoken or written in resolutions are not 
enough.* This Conference will be meaningful to the 
extent that it develops ideas, methods and procedures 
which can be translated into action back home.” 

In making plans for this Conference the planning 
committee of more than 100, cepresenting almost as 
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many organizations and government agencies, focused 
attention on general objectives of this sixth Confer- 
ence and defined them as being: 

To re-examine the functions and duties of 
American citizenship in today’s world. 

To assist in the development of more dy- 
namic procedures for making citizenship 
more effective. 

To indicate the ways and means by which 
various organizations may contribute con- 
cretely to the development of a more ac- 
tive, alert, enlightened, conscientious, and 
progressive citizenry in our country. 

These immediate problems of citizenship were 
considered in the general sessions by outstanding na- 
tional speakers who stimulated their audiences to 
serious, constructive thinking and planning in the 
spirit of the Conference. 

The youth of the nation were not overlooked in 
this Citizenship Conference. Youth organizations 
from all over the country were represented by zealous 
young people with an earnest desire to make a worth- 
while contribution by participating in group discus- 
sions, youth panels and, of course, entertainment. The 
chairmen in the various work groups encouraged the 
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youth to participate, but many needed no urging. 
Youths, delegates for the first time, quickly accepted 
their responsibilities and were stimulated to do more 
by the adults. The older delegates, men and women 
alike, regarded the young people as responsible citi- 
zens and accorded them dignity and consideration. 

The United States Senator from Tennessee, Hon- 
orable Estes Kefauver, pointed to apathy and indif- 
ference on the part of our citizens as the cause of crime 
in this country. The original sin of apathy and indif- 
ference, he said, is at the polls, as the real control of 
a government is through the citizens’ exercise of their 
vote. He begged for personal responsibility in the 
matter of good government. 
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Hon. J. Howard McGrath, attorney general of the 
United States, reminded Americans that their citizen- 
ship is based on the rights of the individual before 
God and asked them to remember these spiritual 
values as responsibilities of citizenship. 


Then, he said, “with the help of such meetings as 
this, with the aid of Divine Providence we shall not 





SPIRIT of camaraderie was strong among those 
who attended the fifteenth annual Institute on 
Industry and the seventh annual Institute for 
Social Action Chairmen, co-sponsored by the Social 
Action Department, N.C.W.C., and the National 
Council of Catholic Women, June 10-16. Perhaps 
the reason for this was that each day began with the 
Missa Recitata, with Rev. Gerard Sloyan as celebrant. 


This year’s lessened attendance gave greater oppor-_ 


tunity for intermingling among the students. Prac- 
tically all classes were held together, in informal 
fashion, in a lounge room of Agnes Regan Hall at 
the Catholic University of America. 

One evening class was addressed by Elizabeth 
Christman, legislative representative, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, who virtually grew up 
in the labor union movement. She had ardent listen- 
ers, five of the Institute on Industry members being 
from the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Troy, 
New York, which has annually sent a large delegation 
to the Institute. The Council women were interested 
listeners, too, for when Elizabeth Christman was 
e.‘ecutive secretary of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, the Council and the League frequently 
worked together on social issues. Perhaps this fact, 
too—the knowledge that each group was working 
toward the same end, albeit through different media 
—helped unite the two Institutes. 

In the words of Sister Vincent Ferrer, O.P., in- 
structor in Economics, Rosary College, River Forest, 
Illinois, the aim of our day should be to counteract 
harmful isms “by putting into practice the dynamic 
social program of the Church.” Sister Vincent Ferrer 
spoke at the Institute on Labor Problems. 

The social program of the Church as contained in 
the Papal social encyclicals was delineated by Rev. 
Raymond McGowan, director, N.C.W.C. Social Ac- 
tion Department, and Revs. John F. Cronin and 
George Higgins, assistant directors. 

Dr. Elizabeth Morrissy, professor of Economics, 


St. Paul . . . Expressive of the motive of N.C.C.W. 
work everywhere was the theme chosen for the 19th 
annual convention of the St. Paul A.C.C.W., “Our 
Spiritual Growth” through prayer and family living, 
through knowledge, and through the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. Most Rev. James J. Bryne, 
Auxiliary Bishop of St. Paul, spoke on “Christian 
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TRAINING FOR SOCIAL ACTION 


SPIRITUAL VALUES—STRESSED BY D.C.C.W. CONVENTIONS 


only retain but strengthen this heritage of freedom, 
not only for ourselves but also for all people and all 
posterity, everywhere. We shail then have freedom 
in one world, not only for today but for every tomor- 
row. 

In briefer words, to be a good citizen one must first 
be a good Christian, in action. 


College of Notre Dame of Baltimore, Maryland, and 
chairman of the N.C.C.W. Committee on Social Ac- 
tion, spoke on the “History of the Labor Movement, 
a Changing Economy in a Democracy” and on “Papal 
Directives.” 

Miss Clara Bradley, director of the Agnes Regan 
Memorial Hall, taught Consumer Economics. 

Instructors of individual classes included Miss 
Mary Switzer, How You Can Assist the Industrial 
Rehabilitation Program; Martin J. O’Connell, Concili- 
ation, Mediation and Arbitration; Gardner Jackson, 
Migratory Labor; Miss Katherine McKiever, How to 
Publicize Your Work. 

Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, OS.B., director, 
N.C.W.C. Family Life Bureau, spoke on Industrialism 
and the Family. 

Miss Irma Piepho, administrative assistant and 
secretary, N.C.C.W. Committee on Social Action, ex- 
plained the Social Action Committee organization and 
conducted a discussion group on the use of charts and 
pamphlets. 

Miss Katherine B. Kelly, field secretary, Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems, was director of 
the Institutes, succeeding Miss Linna E. Bresette who 
for the many years before her retirement as C.C.L.P. 
field secretary had directed the Institutes. Miss Bre- 
sette was in the minds and prayers of all those partici- 

ting. 
“8 Registrants came from the Archdioceses of Boston, 
Chicago and Newark, and the Dioceses of Albany, 
Burlington and Paterson. They included shirt work- 
ers, a telephone operator, a diocesan president, and 
district and local officers and representatives of Catho- 
lic women’s groups. 

A tea given by the N.C.C.W. brought the students 
to the headquarters of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference where they were greeted by Dr. Morrissy 
and Very Rev. Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, assistant gen- 
eral secretary, N.C.W.C., and met the directors of the 
departments and bureaus. 


Living.” The National President, Mrs. Gerald B. 
Bennett, told the 700 women present at the conven- 
tion, held May 17, that women must take the lead 
in halting the moral decadence now abroad in the 
world. Gretta Palmer, author and columnist, said 
prayer and emphasis on spiritual values will help 
achieve a better world. Mrs. Arthur E. Dornbach was 
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elected to succeed Mrs. William J. Daly as president. 


Fort Wayne . . . Mrs. Gerald Bennett, N.C.C.W. 
president, told delegates to the Fort Wayne DC.C.W. 
18th annual convention, May 6-7, that the Catholic 
women of the United States and of the world have a 
grave responsibility in the promotion of peace. The 
convention theme, “The Child — Citizen of Two 
Worlds,” was developed through workshops. Most 
Rev. Leo A. Pursley, Auxiliary Bishop of Fort Wayne, 
opened the convention with Pontifical Mass and Most 
Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne, who was 
not able to attend, sent greetings. The well-known 
convert, Gretta Palmer, gave the principal address. 
Other guests included Mrs. Harold Brady, national 
director, Province of Indianapolis; Mrs. Burton 
Honan, national chairman, Committee on Rural 
Life; and Mrs. William H. Miller, Indianapolis 
A.C.C.W, president. Mrs. Paul I. Glazebrook was 
reelected president. 


Lincoln . . . At the 20th annual convention of the 
Lincoln D.C.C.W., May 11-12, Very Rev. C. M. 
Reinert, S.J., president of Creighton University, cau- 
tioned the women against present-day dangers, telling 
them that even Catholic women and their families 
may fall victim to the greatest menace to peace— 
secularism. Workshops were held on youth, family, 
and peace, to assist in developing activities which will 
strengthen Christian family living. An organization 
workshop was conducted by Miss Margaret Mealey, 
N.C.C.W. executive secretary. Miss Mealey was a 
banquet speaker and honor guest at a tea given at the 
home of Mrs. W. E. Straub, first Lincoln D.C.C.W. 
president and former national director. Mrs. P. J. 
Meehan continues in the office of president. 


Burlington . . . Most Rev. Edward F. Ryan, Bishop of 
Burlington, presided at the Solemn High Mass open- 
ing the Sth annual convention of the Burlington 
D.C.C.W., May 17. Celebrant of the Mass was Rev. 
Thomas J. Henry. Guest speakers included Dom 
Pablo Mario (Dr. Thomas Verner Moore) who is 
establishing the first Carthusian Monastery in this 
country and Mrs. Robert H. Mahoney, Hartford 
D.C.C.W. president and national chairman, Commit- 
tee on International Relations. Continued develop- 
ment of the convention theme, “The Child—Our 
Pledge,” was promised in resolutions adopted in the 
fields of education and family life. The convention 
elected Mrs. Alton N. Robins president to succeed 
Mrs. Edythe K. Healey. 


Brooklyn . . . With Mrs. Robert Sasseen, president, 
presiding, the 10th annual convention of the Brook- 
lyn D.C.C.W. was held on May 19. It opened with 
Mass offered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward P. Hoar, 
V.G. During the panel on family and parent educa- 
tion, at which Mrs. Frederick Jost, D.C.C.W. chairman 
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of the Committee on Family and Parent Education, 
presided, Rev. Kenneth J. Morgan, assistant diocesan 
director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
spoke on “Parents, the Child’s First Educators.” 
Father Morgan said the responsibility for moral and 
religious education of the child belongs primarily to 
the parents and they cannot shirk it or shift it to the 
ptiest, the teacher, or the social worker. Mrs. Henry 
Mannix and Mrs. Albert R. Spillman, past D.C.C.W. 
presidents, participated in the program. 


San Francisco . . . Speaking to the delegates to the 
San Francisco A.C.C.W. annual convention, May 19, 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco, 
urged them to realize, and to help their non-Catholic 
friends and neighbors to realize, the contribution being 
made by Catholic educators. His Excellency referred 
to a possible referendum on the recently enacted state 


‘ law exempting from taxation non-profit private ele- 


mentary and secondary schools. Keynote speaker at 
the convention was Miss Margaret Mealey, N.C.C.W. 
executive secretary. Miss Mealey said: “Our Catholic 
women leaders must be conscious always of their re- 
sponsibility, and conscious that leadership has a spiti- 
tual basis, that the quality of leadership is a gift of 
God, and that only as we work for Him will we ful- 
fill our role.” Mrs. Joseph Boeddeker was reelected 
president. The meeting closed with Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament, celebrated by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. William M. Burke, spiritual moderator. 


Youngstown . . . “Spiritual Growth—Daily Mass— 
Daily Communion” was the theme of the 6th annual 
convention of the Youngstown D.C.C.W., held May 
21 with more than 250 women in attendance. The 
convention opened with Pontifical Mass celebrated by 
Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Coadjutor Bishop of 
Youngstown, who later spoke on the world’s need of 
the unified, vigorous voice of Christian women. Brief 
talks were given by Most Rev. James A. McFadden, 
Bishop of Youngstown; Rev. Norman P. Kelley, 
spiritual moderator; and Mrs. Michael Geraci, na- 
tional director, Province of Cincinnati. The principal 
convention speaker was the National President, Mrs. 
Gerald B. Bennett, who traced the growth of the 
N.C.C.W. and urged the women to continue their 
united work, following the admonition of the Holy 
Father to “be’ everywhere for Christ” and to “pray 
without ceasing.” The presidents of the Toledo and 
Cleveland Diocesan Councils of Catholic Women, 
Mrs. Arthur Zepf and Mrs. William: Watson, were 
guests at the convention. Mrs. W. Bernard Rodgers 
was elected president, succeeding Mrs. Edwin A. 
Winther. 


Duluth . . . The 200 delegates to the Duluth D.C.C.W. 
convention, May 21, heard Rev. Joséph Hughes give 
the address of the day in which he stressed the prin- 
ciples contained in the labor encyclicals of Popes Leo 
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XIII and Pius XI. The convention opened with Mass 
offered by Very Rev. Thomas Scott. Deanery council 
work in cleaning up newsstands and encouraging the 
establishment of parish libraries was reported by 
Mrs. John Butler, diocesan chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Libraries and Literature. A display of books, 
pamphlets and periodicals was offered to assist those 
interested in establishing parish libraries. Mrs. 
Charles Bardessono continues as president. 


Lafayette-in-Indiana . . . At the Lafayette D.C.C.W. 
5th annual convention, May 23, Most Rev. John G. 
Bennett, Bishop of Lafayette, urged the women to 
take God into their homes and make those homes 
sanctuaries and extensions of the altar, for the glory 
of God and the peace of the world. Four hundred 
women attended the convention, opened with Mass 
offered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Schall, spiritual 
moderator. The afternoon session was a practical 
application of the convention theme, “Liturgy in the 
Home.” Mrs. Harold Brady, national director, Prov- 
ince of Indianapolis, extended greetings from the 
National Board. Bishop Bennett was presented a 
check for the education of young men to the priest- 
hood. Mrs. C. B. Gildersleeve was elected president 
to succeed Mrs. Burton Honan. 


Portland . . . The 19th annual convention of the 
Portland D.C.C.W. was honored by the presence 
during the entire session of Most Rev. Daniel J. 
Feeney, Auxiliary Bishop of Portland. The National 
Mresident, Mrs. Gerald Bennett, and Mrs. Mary Teni- 
sou- Woods, chief, Section on the Status of Women, 
United Nations, were also guest speakers. Sunday 
of the three convention days, May 25, 26 and 27, was 
observed as Youth Day with more than 1200 youths 
in attendance. In addressing them, Mrs. Bennett 
said: “We know the future strength of our Church 
and of our country is in your hands. We have only 
to look around to see that the trust we have in you 
will never be misplaced.” The retiring D.C.C.W. 
President, Mrs. William H. Dalton, is succeeded in 
office by Mrs. George T. Bennett. 


Oklahoma City-Tulsa . . . “You and Your Parish— 
The Strength of the Church,” theme of the 22nd 
annual convention of the Oklahoma City-Tulsa 
D.C.C.W., May 28-29, was developed through work- 
shops for the various diocesan committees. Three 
hundred women attended the convention, which re- 
elected Mrs. J. D. Boyles president. Most Rev. Eu- 
gene J. McGuinness, Bishop of Oklahoma City-Tulsa, 
celebrated the convention Mass and was honorary 
chairman at the banquet. The Mass was followed by 
a coffee honoring Mrs. Enrico Liberto, national di- 
rector, Province of San Antonio. Mrs. Liberto ad- 
dressed the convention with a “Message from Na- 
tional.” 
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Boise . . . The 32nd annual convention of the Boise 
D.C.C.W., held June 9-10, opened with Pontifical 
Mass celebrated by Most Rev. Edward J. Kelly, Bishop 
of Boise. At the Mass, His Excellency presented to 
Mrs. F. A. Costello a scroll containing the blessing 
of the Holy Father in recognition of her work as 
diocesan council president. In line with the conven- 
tion theme, “The Child” and “The Rosary—Our 
Instrument for Peace,” Miss Margaret Mealey, na- 
tional executive secretary, spoke on “Our Part in 
Peace.” At the banquet the dest Bishop Kelly Award 
for outstanding work in the Diocese was given to 
Mrs. F. C. Hummel, past D.C.C.W. president and 
one of the founders of the Diocesan Council. Mrs. 
Hugh McMonigle was elected president, succeeding 
Mrs. Costello. 


Kansas City . . . Approximately 500 women attend- 
ing the annual convention of the Kamsas City 
D.C.C.W., June 10, heard a message read from Most 
Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, who 
was in Rome for the beatification of Pope Pius X. 
Most Rev. Joseph M. Marling, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Kansas City, was a guest speaker and installed the 
D.C.C.W. officers at the close of the meeting. Mrs. 
F. L. Feierabend was reelected president. 


Superior . . . Using the quotation “She hath put her 
hand to strong things” (Prov. XXXI, 10), the Su- 
perior D.C.C.W. 2nd annual convention program 
dealt with the forming and informing of Catholic 
women to bring the teaching of the Church to parish, 
community and nation. Held June 13, with approxi- 
mately 300 women present, the convention opened 
with Pontifical Mass celebrated by Most Rev. Albert 
G. Meyer, Bishop of Superior. Four workshops were 
held on the Apostolate of the Home, Cooperation 
with the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Libraries 
and Literature, and Organization and Development. 
Mrs. Gerald Bennett, national president, urged the 
women to be mindful of the admonition of Our Lady 
of Fatima—to pray without ceasing. The convention 
reelected Mrs. T. R. Patterson president. 


Cincinnati . . . “The eyes of the world are upon 
Catholic women,” Mrs. Gerald B. Bennett, N.C.C.W. 
president, told delegates to the Cincinnati A.C.C.W. 
annual conference, June 16. “We are looked to for 
leadership in all fields,” she said, “so this leadership 
must be developed more extensively in our societies 
and parishes and in the communities in which we 
live. . . . With our late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 
let us say, ‘Thank God, we are permitted to live 
among the present day problems; it is no longer per- 
mitted any of us to be mediocre.’ The convention 
theme, “Catholic Women in Catholic Action,” was 
developed through three workshops and Most Rev. 
Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati, gave a com- 
mentary on the convention. Mrs. Frank Graziano was 
elected president, succeeding Mrs. Joseph H. Moeller. 
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International Federation of Catholic 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC MEN AT FULDA 


HE REQUEST that Catholic men throughout 

the world make Catholic thinking known and 

brought into action wherever decisions of an in- 
ternational character are made was adopted in a reso- 
lution by the International Federation of Catholic 
Men at a meeting of its executive council in Fulda, 
Germany. 

The international federation’s resolution advised 
Catholic men that the best way to make their influ- 
ence felt on international matters is to secure a def- 
inite status with international organizations. The 
United Nations, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, and the Council 
of Europe in Strasbourg were particularly mentioned. 

Stewart Lynch of Wilmington, president of the 
National Council of Catholic Men, attended the ses- 
sions as vice-president of the IFCM. 


The sessions were held under the patronage of 
Bishop Johannes Dietz of Fulda and coincided with 
the meeting of the German Catholic men’s group, 
“The Catholic Men’s Work.” Five other German 
Bishops were at the meeting. 

Chairman of the meeting was Jean LaCour Grand- 
maison, president of IFCM as well as of French 
Catholic Action. Catholic men’s groups from Italy, 
Spain, Austria, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Germany attended. Also present was a Pole in exile. 

It was decided to hoid the first general meeting of 
the International Federation of Catholic Men in Bar- 
celona, Spain, May 26 to June 1, 1952, in connection 
with the 35th International Eucharistic Congress. The 
federation’s executive council will meet again in Rome, 
October 15, to adopt a theme and complete plans for 
the general assembly. 


PROGRESS OF N.C.C.M. AFFILIATION DRIVE 


NATION-WIDE drive of the National Coun- 

cil of Catholic Men has borne its first fruits— 

affiliation of the Coordinating Committee repre- 
senting all men’s organizations in the New York 
Archdiocese. In addition, the Diocese of Wheeling 
has arranged for the affiliation of all its organizations 
of men. 

The N.C.C.M. expansion drive was inaugurated 
after adoption of the following resolution by the 
Administrative Board of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference this spring, calling on Catholic men’s 
Organizations to support activities of the national 
group. 

“The National Council of Catholic Men 
was established in 1920 to coordinate, pro- 
mote and assist the activities of Catholic lay 
organizations of the country under the direc- 
tion of the Bishops. It is purely a national 
federation of existing Catholic men’s groups 
and not a duplication of established organi- 
zations. 

“Today, as never before in the years since 
its founding, the work of the N.C.C.M. is 
important to the Church. The problems 
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that press upon her from all sides call for a 
well planned, fully coordinated, progressive 
program of action by Catholic laymen. 

“Through N.C.C.M. the mind of the 
Bishops can be made known and an adequate 
program fostered for implementation by its 
autonomous, affiliated members. 

“In addition, N.C.C.M. as the national 
federation of Catholic men’s organizations, is 
asked to speak for Catholic men, in accord- 
ance with the mind of the Church, on the 
issues of the day. 

“The strength of its voice is proportionate 
to the support it receives throughout the 
country. It is our earnest wish that the 
N.C.C.M. be given the cooperation that 
will enable it to function as a vital arm of 
the Church.” 


New York is the first Archdiocese to affiliate with 
the National Council of Catholic Men since New 
Orleans signed up about a year ago. Including New 
York and Wheeling there now are affiliated with 
N.C.C.M. approximately 4,000 archdiocesan, diocesan, 
deanery and parish organizations of Catholic men. 
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RADIO SCHEDULE 


ag National Council of Catholic Men produces 
three nationwide radio programs every week. 


CATHOLIC HOUR 


The Catholic Hour is broadcast each Sunday at 
2 p.m. EDT, over the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany network. The 1951 Summer Series of pro- 
grams is entitled “Careers and Christianity.” 

July 1: James M. O'Neill, educator, who is pro- 
fessor of speech at Brooklyn College and author of 
forthcoming “Catholics and American Freedom,” 
_ on “Christianity and the American Way of 
Life.” 

July 8: Rev. John S. Kennedy of Hartford, Conn., 
spoke on “Christianity in Modern Day Writing.” 
Father Kennedy is associate editor of The Catholic 
Transcript newspaper of the Hartford diocese, and 
is also the author of “Balancing the Books,” a column 
review of current literature syndicated by the 
N.C.W.C. Feature Service. 

July 15: Neil MacNeil, retired assistant man- 
aging editor of The New York Times, will speak on 
“Christianity and Journalism Today.” 

July 22: The Catholic Hour will originate in 
Washington with a talk by James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of the C.I.O. Title of Mr. Carey’s talk is 
“Christianity and Labor Today.” 

July 29: George Strake, oil industrialist of Hous- 





ton, Texas, will speak on “Christianity in Industry.” 
Speakers for August will be announced later. 


CHRISTIAN IN ACTION 


The Christian in Action program can be heard 
every Sunday from 11:30-12:00 noon, EDT, over the 
American Broadcasting Company network. 

July 1: The July 1 show was Part 2 of “Leisure 
Time and Service Men and Women” featuring 
former Secretary of the Navy, Francis P. Matthews, 
now ambassador to Ireland, discussing with a panel 
the question of leisure time on the part of men and 
women in the army, navy, marine corps and air force. 

The panel included Thomas Hinton, executive di- 
rector of National Catholic Community Service, John 
Fulmer, USO club director, Petersburg, Va., Father 
Francis Ciesielski, chaplain of Fort Lee, Va., and Mrs. 
Rudolph Brunst, former USO club director in Rome, 
Italy. Also on the panel were service men and women 
representing the army, navy, marine corps and air 
force. 

Part 1 of the program was heard over the ABC 
net June 24. 

July 8: Title of the program was “Leisure Time 
and the Reading of Books.” The panel was assembled 
by Rev. Joseph H. Anler, moderator of the St. Louis 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Men. The pro- 
gram was produced under the auspices of the Council. 

July 15: “Leisure Time and the Reading of 
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Magazines” will be put on live in Chicago over 
WENR by the Fort Wayne Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Men. In charge of the panel will be Julius 
C. Rupp, former president of the Gary Deanery 
Council of Catholic Men. Mr. Rupp has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the National Council 
of Catholic Men since April, 1945. 

July 22: Title of the program will be “Leisure 
Time and the Reading of Newspapers.” The show 
is being put on in Kansas City, Missouri, by the 
Kansas City Diocesan Council of Catholic Men. In 
charge will be Richard M. Ong, president of the 
D.C.C.M. 

July 29: The subject discussed will be “The 
Theatre in Leisure Time” by the Department of 
Speech and Drama of Loyola University, Chicago, 
under the direction of Eugene O'Sullivan. 


FAITH IN OUR TIME 

This ten-minute program is produced by N.C.C.M. 
every Thursday morning from 10:15 to 10:25, EDT, 
over the Mutual Broadcasting Company network. 
During July, Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., will give 
a series of talks on “Freedom in Religion.” Father 
Gardiner is a member of the editorial staff of 
America, Catholic weekly news magazine published 
in New York by the Jesuit Fathers of the United 
States, 


“THE CHURCH AND MUSIC” 


URING the month of June, the Catholic Hour 
featured Paul Hume, well-known music critic 
on the Washington Post and director of the 

Department of Music at Georgetown University. 
Mr. Hume is also the music consultant on the Radio 
Executive Committee of the National Council of 
Catholic Men. 

The subject of the June series of four programs 
was “The Church and Music.” Recorded selections 
by Palestrina, Burlioz, Faure, Gabrieli and other re- 
nowned com were presented. Mr. Hume gave 
facts about these artists to lead listeners to a deeper 
understanding of their music and the inspirational 
part played by the Church. 

Palestrina was cited by Pius X for writing music 
nearest in spirit to Gregorian Chant, the official song 
of the Church. The great composer named one of 
his best known Masses Sine Nomine, that is, ‘“With- 
out a Name,” so that no one would think it was based 
on any of the folk songs of the day. Actually, he 
sometimes wrote Masses which did use a familiar air, 
but his genius in composing was such that he com- 
pletely transformed the spirit of the original tune into 
a churchly character. 

The most dramatic of all the Requiem Mass set- 
tings, according to Mr. Hume, is the enormous score 
by Hector Berlioz, which he wrote as a memorial for 
those who died in the July, 1836, revolutions in Paris. 
It requires many singers and instrumentalists. How- 
ever, it contains much music that hardly conforms to 
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the liturgical standards of the Church today. In direct 
contrast to Berlioz is another French master, Gabriel 
Faure. His conception of the Requiem took the op- 
posite direction. He wrote a brief and restrained 
setting with the beauty of the poem's peace and 
serenity in every line. 

There are great works in musical history which 
are directly inspired by one or another of the many 
facets of the doctrine and teaching of the Church. 
Some of the greatest compositions conceived by the 
world’s mightiest composers draw their inspiration 
directly from such sources. By their nature, or the 
form in which the composers cast them, many of these 
are not suitable for liturgical use. This has nothing 
to do with their worth as music, Mr. Hume said, but 
is rather an evidence of the depth and profundity of 
the inspiration of the Church and its message. 

One of the finest examples of this kind of music 
is the setting written by Sir Edward Elgar in 1900 
for Cardinal Newman's richly imaginative poem, “The 
Dream of Gerontius.” In this poem, Newman de- 
scribes the final hours of a Christian soul, a man who 


dies in the bosom of the Church and then begins his 
journey in eternity. The music emphasizes the psy- 
chological mood of the poem and at many points 
adds an element of emotional beauty which is music’s 
unique property when accompanying words. The 
teaching of the Church, contained in the lines of the 
Requiem itself, inspired Cardinal Newman, and in 
turn Sir Edward Elgar, to create a masterpiece of rare 
power and comfort. 

For more than a thousand years men have been 
writing the music still heard regularly in the Church. 
There has been accumulating a storehouse of musical 
wealth, readily available for every purpose that can 
arise. Added to these riches are the impressive works 
written out of the inspiration of the Church for use 
in concert form and in public places. It brings to 
mind, Mr. Hume said, that obvious truth that to 
music, as to every phase of life, the Church has 
brought the greatest and most lasting source of in- 
spiration. 

Because of the popularity of Mr. Hume's pro- 
grams the music on the Summer Series on the Catholic 
Hour will be recordings selected by him. 


Handicapped? Rehabilitation Can Help You 
(Continued from page 7) 


comprehensive type of center. But all should have 
access to a variety of needed services. Eventually, it 
is hoped all general hospitals will have a depart- 
ment of physical medicine which can be related to 
the rehabilitation program of the community. 
Catholic hospitals should investigate possibilities of 
adding to their services this phase of medical care so 
that patients leaving their sheltering arms will have 
the needed continuous service through the local voca- 
tional rehabilitation facility. 

No cause is more in line with the Catholic phi- 
losophy of social action than the organization of the 
community's forces to serve its handicapped. The 
history of the Catholic Hospitals in America is the 
story of pioneering in the care of the sick. The 
rehabilitation of the disabled is at this perilous hour 
in the history of our country a similar obligation and 
challenge. 

More and more is recognition being given to the 
need for making use of this manpower potential and 
to the opportunity eae by the shortage of 
workers to break down prejudice against hiring 
handicapped people. Many forces must be brought 
together to do the job. Trained personnel is vitally 
needed. Schools of social work and schools of nurs- 
ing could help enormously by putting emphasis on 
rehabilitation in the curriculum. Parish workers can 
find cases and help neighbors to the proper sources 
of service. Employers can practice Christian prin- 
ciples and gain stable, first-class workers who will be 
assets to their business. Organized labor can insist 
that its injured members be restored to maximum 
efficiency as quickly as possible and given a chance 
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in their old trade or taught a new one. All of us 
can know our community resources and work to make 
them adequate to do what needs to be done. 

In these days when our country is again in the 
shadows of war, when our young men are sacrificing 
themselves for the highest ideals of our Christian 
civilization, how fortunate it is that we can dedicate 
ourselves to a necessaty program of rebuilding and 
restoring lost hope! As we do so, we can strive 
toward St. Augustine’s goal—“the common life which 
is tranquil.” 
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Dennis Cardinal Dougherty Dies 
On Ordination Anniversary 

“The death of Cardinal Dougherty has brought a great 
loss to the Church in the United States. We recall his long, 
laborious and fruitful life. 

“For years he did a gigantic work for the Church as a 
Bishop in the Philippines. At Buffalo his work and memory 
are revered. In his years at Philadelphia his achievements 
have been amazing. A sound scholar, a clear thinker, his 
disinterestedness in his labor for the Church endeared him 
to all his fellow citizens because they know how he prized 
our free institutions and seconded every movement for their 
defense and development.” 

So wrote Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, on hear- 
ing of Cardinal Dougherty’s death. 

This outstanding churchman died suddenly on May 31, 
the 61st anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. 
Thirty-three years of this priesthood had been spent as ad- 
ministrator of the important Archdiocese of Philadelphia; 48 
asa sons pe 30 as py of the Church. 

Cardinal herty was born in 1865 in Ashland, Pa. 
He was wine at St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Over- 
brook, Pa., and at North American a at Rome. There 
he was ordained in 1890. Upon to this country 
he served on the faculty of t Goadinns seminary until 
1903 when he was named by Pope Leo XIII to be Bishop of 
Neuva Segovia in the Philippines. In 1908, Bishop Dough- 
erty was transferred to serve as Bishop of Jaro; in 1915 was 
made Bishop of Buffalo; and three years later was elevated 
to Archbishop of Philadelphia. As the spiritual leader of 
more than 1,000,000 Catholics, Archbishop Dougherty 
built the Philadelphia Archdiocese into one of the most 
thriving Sees of the Catholic Church throughout the world. 
There he labored for the rest of his life, with the honor of 
Cardinalate coming to him in March of 1921. 

Cardinal Dougherty served during the reigns of six Popes 
—from Pius X to Pius XII. He was the personal repre- 
sentative of Pope Pius XI at the 33rd International Eucha- 
ristic Congress in Manila. 

May his soul rest in peace. 

Hierarchical Appointments in 
Korea and the Caroline and Marshall Islands 


Monsignor George Carroll, a Maryknoll priest of Brook- 
lyn, New York, and former N.C.W.C. News Service cor- 
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respondent in Seoul, has been appointed the 
in Korea for Archbishop Maximilian de acting 
Apostolic Delegate to Korea. A few months ago the ge 
See named Monsignor Carroll Apostolic Administrator of 
the Pyongyang vicariate. 

Rev. Thomas Feeney, S.J., of the New England Province 
of the Society of Jesus, has been named Titular Bishop of 
Agno and Vicar Apostolic of the Caroline and Marshall 
Islands. 

Bishop-elect Feeney was born in 1894 and entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1915. After his ordination in 1927, he 
taught for two years, then served for eight years as an 
associate editor with the staff of Jesuit Missions, to which 
he still contributes. He was appointed later as rector of 
St. George’s College in Kingston, Jamaica, and named 
Procurator of the Jesuit Missions there. Then he was trans- 
ferred to the Likiep Island missions in the Pacific. 

CATHOLIC ACTION offers its congratulations and prayers 
to Bishop-elect Feeney and Monsignor Carroll in their mis- 
sionary endeavors. 


New Diocese of Dodge City in Kansas; 
Two New Bishops Named—Dodge City and Dubuque 

In recent weeks the Holy Father has established a new 
Diocese of Dodge City in western Kansas and appoi 
Monsignor John B. Franz, rector of the Cathedral of the 
immaculate Conception in Springfield, Ill., to be the first 
Bishop of Dodge City. Twenty-eight counties in the western 
part of Kansas will be included and Sacred Heazt Church 
in Dodge City, formerly in the Diocese of Wichita, will be 
the cathedral of the new diocese. 

Dodge City’s first bishop was born in 1896 in Springfield, 
Ill.; studied at Quincy College, Quincy, Ill., and Kendrick 
Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo.; and was ordained at the 
later school in 1920. Following post graduate work at 
Catholic University of America Bishop-Elect Franz served 
as a chaplain, pastor, and then as rector of the Immaculate 
Conception Cathedral in Springfield. He has held numer- 
ous other diocesan offices and has been honored with the 
title of Very Reverend Monsignor in 1942 and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor in 1945. {Turn to next page} 








“We have grouped together, under the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, the various agencies by which 
the cause of religion is furthered, each of these, contin- 
uing its own special work in its chosen field, will now 
derive additional aor through general cooperation.” 
—From the 1919 Pastoral Letter of the 
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July, 1951 
16—August 12—SUMMER SCHOOLS OF Boy LEADERSHIP—25th year—to be held in Houston, Texas; St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Atchison, Kansas; 
Bronx, N. Y.; St. Paul, Mina. 
23-29—INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF CONGRESS—Buffalo, New York. 
30-Sept. 1—SUMMER SCHOOLS OF CATHOLIC ACTION—25th year—to be held in Houston, Texas; Erie, Pa.; New 
York, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill. 


An, 1951 
6-8—CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE teanoccaiatand convention, Brooklyn, New York. 
6-10—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DoctrinE—parish priests’ CCD Institute for Province of Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
7-9—FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE—32nd annual meeting, St. Bonaventure, New York. 
17-19—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRIN ional —. Marquette, Mich. 
, Pa. 


19 —Marion Eucnaristic RALLY, St. Vincent's College, La 
20 ene ne oF THE Most Rev. Loras T. LANE to be Auxiliary Bishop of Dubuque, in Du- 
ue, Iowa. 

20.24-—-Btavnwua. LiruRGICAL WEEK—Dubuque, Iowa. 

25-29—-CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN OF AMERICA AND NATIONAL CATHOLIC WOMEN’s UNION—national con- 
ventions, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

26-28—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocrriNB—regional congress for Province of St. Paul, Winona, Minn. 

29 —SOLEMN CONSECRATION OF THE Most REV. JOHN B. FRANZ as Bishop of the new Diocese of Dodge 
City, Kansas, in Springfield, Ill. 

26-31—NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS—national congress, St. Paul, Minn. 


September, 1951 
6-9—NATIONAL NEWMAN CLUB riatietiinescaliael conference, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, New oe 
14-20—NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES AND THE ST. VINCENT DE PAUL SOCIETY—annual meet- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 
28-Oct. 1—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE—fegional congress for Province of Portland, Seattle, Wash. 
29-Oct. 1—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN Docrrins—regional congress, Hartford, Conn. 


October, 1951 
2-4—-CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOcTRINE—fegional congress for the Diocese of Austin, Waco, Texas. 
2-7—Hoty Name Socisty—fifth national meeting, Detroit, Mich. 
9-11—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN Docrrine—tegional congress for Province of Denver, Pueblo, Colo. 
11-14—NATIONAL CATHOLIC YouTH CouNCIL—I1st meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
15-19—YoutH DEPARTMENT, N.C.W.C.—3rd national conference, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
16-18—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocrriINE—fegional congress for Province of Baltimore, Wheeling. 
19-23—-NATIONAL CATHOLIC RuRAL Lirk CONFERENCE—29th national convention, Boston, Mass. 
23-25—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocrrinE—tegional congress for Province of New Orleans, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
26-28—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocrriNE—fegional congress, Albany, N.Y. 
November, 1951 
7-11—CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocrriNz—9th national congress, ee Ill. 
27-29—NATIONAL CATHOLIC CEMETERY CONFERENCE—4th annual convention, Louis, Mo. 
April, 1952 
15-18—NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION—19th annual convention, Kansas City, Mo. 
September, 1952 
20-24—NATIONAL COUNCIL oF CATHOLIC WOMEN—26th national meeting, Seattle, Washington. 
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